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D. BERIC 


Changes in the Balkans 


HE significance of the cooperation between the three 

Balkan countries for the consolidation of peace in 

Europe and in the world is already so evident that 
open and direct opposition to it is now very rarely heard, 
even from those who are not particularly pleased about 
it. It is not to be wondered at, therefore, that even those 
who until recently openly attacked Yugoslav-Greek-Tur- 
kish cooperation and wilfully perverted its meaning and 
aims, are now compelled to change their tactics. Probably 
they too have awakened to the fact that their attitude in the 
past is the best proof of the usefulness and necessity of 
the tripie cooperation. It is certain, however, that all fur- 
ther attempts made by those quarters more or less openly 
against the tripartite cooperation, will produce results 
quite contrary to those they expected. 


As regards those who abstain ,,in principle“ from de- 
nying the significance and general usefulness of coopera- 
tion between the three Balkan countries but make the sa- 
tisfying of their own ambitions and realization of their 
own plans a condition of their abstention, it is to be 
expected that they too will finally realize that such a 
policy cannot bear fruit. It can only give rise to justified 
doubts in their frequently emphasized readiness to contri- 
bute to the cooperation of European nations and consoli- 
dation of peace, as it is unlikely that anyone could favour 
in principle a close cooperation between European nations 
while doing his best to hinder its concrete manifestation. 
One may only hope, therefore, that those who have pur- 
sued such a policy, will in the future show more realism 
in viewing international relations in general, and tripar- 
tite cooperation in particular, if not out of any moral or po- 
litical considerations, then at least with a view to forming 
a better estimation of their own interests. 


Even those who are otherwise aware of the importan- 
ce of cooperation between the three Balkan nations, and 
give it their support, sometimes express wonder at its ra- 
pid and successful development. These manifestations have 
their roots, probably, in the way in which the Balkan coun-. 
tries and nations were looked upon in the past. 


No one has ever denied that the Balkans belong to 
Europe geographically. Until recently, however, no attempt 
has been made, to include the Balkans as a part of the 
wider historical, cultural and economic whole — of Europe. 
Foreigners came to the Balkans in search of profit, and this 
area was the scene of their mutual struggle. The Balkan 
nations were looked upon as an object. of political mano- 
euvre and a medium for the realization of foreign inte- 
rests. It has to be admitted unfortunately — and this is 
best shown by the events preceding the Second World 
War — that not even the Balkan countries themselves 
found the path which would have enabled them to protect 


their interests and their independence in the best possible 
way — the path of closest cooperation. And for this the 
Balkan nations have paid dearly. 

The three Balkan countries have been able to learn 
a lot from their past. The current development of rela- 
tions between Yugoslavia, Greece and Turkey shows that 
they are able to benefit by their experiences, Basing their 
cooperation on the principles of full equality and of non- 
interference in the internal affairs of others, and taking 
as its aim the ensuring of the independence of the three 
countries and their joint, contribution to the general efforts 
for the consolidation of peace in the world, Yugoslavia, 
Greece and Turkey have provided solid foundations for the 
further development of. friendly relations. Through coope- 
ration, resting on such bases, the mutual confidence of the 
peoples of the three countries and consciousness of their 
common interests, can only be strengthened. There are 
sufficient grounds for belief that the three countries will 
turn these conditions to good account. There is all the more 
reason to believe this as the past results of triple coope- 
ration are an indication of its possibilities. The former sce- 
ne of struggle of foreign interests has become the stage 
on which the cooperation of the three countries is deve- 
loping, in their own interests. The Balkans, formerly a 
very sensitive spot as regards peace, is now one of its 
firmest strongholds. What this means for today’s Europe 
where so many unsolved problems have to be faced need 
not be specially emphasized. The Balkans are a part of 
Europe and their consolidation is a direct as well as indi- 
rect contribution to the consolidation of the continent iit- 
self. Besides this, cooperation between Greece, Turkey and 
Yugoslavia is developing in such a way as cannot but fo- 
reshadow lasting historical linking up of the three coun- 
tries. It is a real constructive example of cooperation lea- 
ding towards a united Europe. The significance of this 
example is all the greater as it constitutes an undeniable 
proof that different social and State systems need not be 
an obstacle in the development of inter-State relations in 
general and to European cooperation and unity in parti- 
cular. 

The cooperation between the three Balkan countries 
is not directed against any other State, while it benefits 
all those who sincerely wish for peace. There is no doubt 
that cooperation between Greece, Turkey and Yugoslavia 
with other countries, based on full equality, for the reali- 
zation of this aim, can only be useful. This of course would 
be on the assumption that the other countries approach this 
cooperation sincerely without having in mind any separate 
aims of their own in the Balkans. It is quite certain, howe- 
ver, that any such objectives would fail to materialize in 
view of the remarkable changes that have actually taken 
place in the Balkans, 
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TWO DIFFERENT 
MEETINGS 


IR Winston Churchill and Pre- 

sident .Eisenhower met recently 

for the third time since 1953. 
This time they got together to consider 
and if possible to smooth out, the 
differences which have lately appeared 
in British and American views on 
many international problems, particu- 
larly those that figured on the agenda 
of the Geneva Conference. It is ge- 
nerally believed that these disagree- 
ments between the Western Powers, 
manifested quite strongly at Geneva, 
were caused by Dulles’s plan for in- 
ternational military action in Southeast 
Asia and his critical attitude towards 
the Conference. For it was clear to 
everybody that the Geneva Conference 
was considered by American policy as 
an unacceptable act of indirect re- 
cognition of the People’s Republic of 
China, which would, in case of a settle- 
ment of the Indochinese problem, 
undermine America’s strategy in South- 
east Asia, where Indochina is one of 
its main pillars. Dulles’s action, though 
isolated by opposition from Britain and 
independent Asian countries, could not 
but have some effect on the unity of 
the Western Powers, and weaken their 
positions in Geneva. As a result, their 
opponents had all the advantages and, 
owing to the lack of concrete propo- 
sals from the Western delegations. 
scored many hits without any parti- 
cular efforts on their part. 


In the end the Geneva Conference 
was reduced to negotiations between 
France and Viet Minh, which, after 
Mendeés-France took over the leader- 
ship of French policy, further revealed 
the differences between Britain and 
the United States — this time over the 
question of support to the French 
Premier’s efforts. While the British 
politicians held that it was necessary 
to accept the factual state of affairs 
in Indochina and, accordingly, to 
abstain from any action that might 
hamper the chances of a truce in that 
country, or of a Mendés-France — 
Viet Minh agreement, the United Sta- 
tes, because of its strategic plans in 
Southeast Asia, remained against any 
agreement with Ho Chi Minh that 
would sanction the present situation 
and guarantee the status quo in Indo- 
china. Therefore Eden’s idea for an 
Asian Locarno was understood in 
Washington as an attack against its 
own policy and intentions; and the 
United States looked upon the action 
undertaken by Mendés-France with 
reserve, in view of the fact that its 
success would endanger, not only its 
plans in Southeast Asia, but also its 


aims in Europe, including the setting- 
up of the European Defence Commu- 
nity. Just as great differences existed 
between British and American policy 
in the question of joint action in 
Southeast Asia, which, in America’s 
opinion, should be started by conclu- 
ding a military pact with the countries 
of that area. Britain opposed the con- 
clusion of such a pact, and continued 
patiently to seek other possibilities for 
a solution of the Indochinese war, 
insisting that it was necessary first to 
await the results of Mendés-France’s 
efforts and then, if he failed, try to 
win over the Asian countries, particu- 
larly members of the Commonwealth, 
to the idea of the proposed pact. For, 
as we all know, most Asian countries 
now reject the pact, maintaining that 


the outcome of the Indochinese war 
must harmonize with the anti-colonial 
desires of the Asian peoples. 

This time Churchill’s position in his 
talks with Eisenhower was much 
stronger and more favourable than 
a year ago at Bermuda, chiefly be- 
cause the Asian policy advocated by 
the United States did not encounter 
much support either in Asia or in the 
rest of the world, so that the Ameri- 
cans had no arguments from that point 
of view. The official communique issued 
after the Washington talks does not 
show how much ifmprovement was 
made in Anglo-American relations 
after the recent differences, but it is 
evident that both sides had made 
concessions so as to show the opposing 
powers that Western unity had again 
been established. It seems, however, 
that both Britain and the United States 
remained firm in their earlier views 
on the situation in Southeast Asia, the 
only difference being that now they 
agreed — without waiting for the re- 
sults of the French-Viet Minh talks 
— to start preparing plans for the 
collective defence of that area. This 
appears to have been a British con- 
cession, in exchange for America’s 
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consent not to start any positive action 
until the results of Mendés-France’s 
action were known. If this agreement 
was the result of America’s more rea- 
listie approach to the problems of 
Southeast Asia, then we may hope 
that it will satisfy the desire of the 
world — namely that nothing beyond 
the present warning to China and Ho 
Chi Minh not to put forward unaccep- 
table demands in negotiations with 
France will be taken to complicate 
the situation or make the France-Viet 
Minh talks more difficult. 

As far as European problems are 
concerned, the two statesmen are in 
agreement. They hold that the Euro- 
pean Defence Community must be set 
up, and that the French Parliament 
ought to ratify the Treaty. The manner 
in which France was warned that no 
further delays of the ratification of the 
Treaty or the demands for a change 
of its text would be tolerated, together 
with the action of the Benelux coun- 
tries against a revision of the Treaty 
— which, as some observers say, was 
started on America’s initiative — leads 
one to the conclusion that Great Bri- 
tain and the United States have agreed 
on an alternative solution of the pro- 
blem, if France refuses to ratify the 
Treaty in its present form. 

A broader assessment of the 
Washington talks and their results 
cannot be made until the declaration 
of the two statesmen has been confir- 
med in practice. And in view of the 
problems discussed in Washington, it 
may be of interest to mention here 
another meeting which was held almost 
simultaneously, at the opposite end of 
the world, between Premier Nehru of 
India and Chou En Lai, China’s Fo- 
reign Minister. Considering the pro- 
blems of Asia, the statesmen of India 
and China put forward entirely diffe- 
rent principles for their solution, 

Although it would be unreasonable 
to expect Chou En Lai’s talks with 
Nehru and the Burmese Premier to 
cause a change in the situation in Asia, 
no one can deny that the first contact 
of the Chinese Minister with the inde- 
pendent countries of Asia may result 
in a more favourable atmosphere for 
the consolidation of relations in Asia. 
particularly if the principles contained 
in the New Delhi declaration are 
respected. In that case the New Delhi 
meeting might become the starting 
point of a wider Asian movement for 
the consolidation of peace and security 
of the countries of that continent, and 
for the prevention of ,foreign interfe- 
rence in their affairs. For the New 
Delhi declaration repeated Nehru’s 
proposals for the solving of the Asian 
problems, proposals which are suppor- 
ted by all independent Asia. Fur- 
thermore, this declaration puts for- 


ward five principles as a basis for 
Asian cooperation — mutual respect of 
territorial integrity, non-aggression, 
non-interference in the affairs of other 
countries, equality, and peaceful 
coexistence — all of which are to be 
found in the Indian-Chinese Agreement 
of last April. It also emphasizes the 
need to exert further efforts to bring 
the negotiations for a truce in Indo- 
china to a successful end. 

Chou En Lai’s significant visit to 
the two independent countries of Asia 
took place immediately after the 
Asian countries started a campaign for 
a solution of the Indochinese war at 
the Ceylon Conference. The intention 
to set up a military pact in Southeast 
Asia does not appear in the eyes of the 
Asian countries as a plan which will 
contribute to the peaceful solving of 
disputed issues and, since America’s 
policy depends on regimes like Bao 
Dai’s and Chiang Kai Shek’s, it seems 
to them a threat to their hard won 
independence. It is therefore probable 
that the Chou En Lai-Nehru decla- 
ration will have some influence on 
their wish to oppose foreign plans by 
joint policy of solidarity. Developments 
along these lines will become even 
more probable if China shows readi- 
ness to regulate her relations with the 
smaller Asian states — such as Burma, 
with which she has some disputes — 
in the spirit of the same principles of 
peaceful and good-neighbour policy. 


MENDES-FRANCE 
AND FOUR PROBLEMS 
OF FRANCE 


HEN on June 12th, in the Palais 

Bourbon, one of the numerous 

post-war governments was vo- 
ted down, and when many worried 
eyes were looking from Geneva to- 
wards Paris, France was undergoing 
one of the most complicated and criti- 
cal situations in her more _ recent 
history. 

The resignation of Laniel and the 
failure of a policy which tried many 
things but achieved little, or almost 
nothing, was not only one of many 
transient crises, but marked the failure 
of constant efforts to solve the vital 
problems of France. That is why 
Frenchmen as well as those who be- 
lieve in France came to ask themsel- 
ves: what is France’s future path? 
Indo-China, Morocco and Tunisia, Eu- 
rope and France herself were waiting 
for an answer to this vital question 
at the moment when President Coty 
began his consultations with the poli- 
tical leaders. 

When Mendés-France, a man with 
definite political conceptions and with 
an energetic political programme, 
appeared on the scene, one French 


_ newspaper wrote: ,Ecce homo“. When 


Mendés-France, after he had accepted 
the mandate to form a new Cabinet, 


“was photographed with M. Coty, he 


was already known to France and to 
the public of the world, Although re- 
latively young, Mendeés-France enjoys 
a considerable political reputation: De- 
puty of the Radical Socialist Party; 
Under-Secretary for the Treasury in 
the Government of the Popular Front 
of Leon Blum; a fighter against Fas- 


cism during the war; Finance Commis- 
sioner for De Gaulle’s Committee of 
National Liberation; Minister of Na- 
tional Economy, the representative of 
France in a number of international 
conferences — he became known in 
the Palais Bourbon owing to his severe 
criticism of the previous Governments, 
and as a man who insisted on his own 
views, which were very often very 
different from those prevailing at the 
Quai d’Orsay. Mendés-France last year 
drew the special attention of the pu- 
blic when he pleaded for his pro- 
gramme in the Assembly (the Assem- 
bly, being under the influence of a 
definite policy and Party rivalry, did 
not accept this programme), proposing 
an economic reform in the country 
itself and speaking in favour of a 


policy of negotiation with Indo-China 
(when he ,,diagnosed the disease from 
which France is suffering“). The very 
fact that Mendés-France has under- 
taken to solve delicate and complicated 
problems, in a situation when many 
politicians evaded responsibility, is to 
his credit. 

The best proof and illustration of 
this assertion is to be found in the 
situation in which France found her- 
self at the time when Mendés-France 
entered the Palais Bourbon to ask for 
investiture. Four basic problems are 
characteristic of the situation of the 
country. They are the following: 


Problem number one: Indo-China. 
This problem is the cancer of France 
of to-day. It is the result of an unreali- 
stic policy based on the wrong assum- 
ption that colonial problems can even 
to-day, be effectively solved by force 
of arms. This policy started from the 
assumption that talks with the oppo- 
nent might damage the prestige of 
France, disregarding the fact that the 
war it favours is jeopardizing both this 
prestige and (what is much more impor- 
tant) the consolidation of the internal 
conditions of France on which depend 
the power of the country, her credit 
and her present-day role on the poli- 
tical stage. For years a great part of 
the national income and the aid which 
France receives from foreign countries 
goes to Indo-China to keep up an un- 
popular war and there is no prospect 
that this war may be brought to a 
successful end. For years France has 
been sending her best officers and her 
best arms to Indo-China, to a theatre 
of war which is unsatiable, which is 
always asking for new contingents of 
men and armament, and which, in 
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spite of all this, can point only to the 
victories of her opponents. 

Dien Bien Phu, which was less a 
decisive battle and more a symbol and 
prospect of things to come, made even 
the most obstinate to see that there 
are only two alternatives: to bring 
the Indo-China warfare to an end or 
to put the conflict on an internationa 
level. 

Problem number two: The Euro- 
pean Defence Community. How is it 
possible to bring into harmony the na- 
tional feelings and interests of France 
in respect of Germany with the obliga- 
tions of France towards her Western 
Allies and towards European integra- 
tion? Is France again to play a subor- 
dinate role in her relations with Ger- 
many when the rearmament of Germa- 
ny becomes an accomplished fact-even 
within the framework of such a sche- 
me as EDC? The experience of 1914 
and 1940; fear of Germany whose re- 
newed economic power is seeking po- 
litical and military influence; an infe- 
riority complex based on the weakness 
of France; obligations towards the 
USA, and the policy of Washington — 
with or without France. A whole se- 
ries of problems is centred round the 
problem of EDC and waiting for so- 
lution, The problem under discussion 
is that of Europe and of France’s place 
and role within Europe. 


Problem number three: Morocco and 
Tunisia. French North Africa has been 
for some time in a state of restlessness 
which is worrying France. Nationalists 
and French citizens are losing their 
lives in Morocco; the new Resident, 
Lacoste, is very busy but there is only 
a slight prospect that he will be able 
to solve the various problems in accor- 
dance with the wishes of the capital. 
A storm is gathering over French 
North Africa, a storm similar to that 
which, a long time ago, predicted the 
approaching storm over Indo-China. 
The newspaper reporters in their re- 
ports from Tunisia and Morocco now 
very often use the words: we are on 
the eve of a civil war, followed by a 
question mark — which may disappear 
one day. 


Problem number four: The econo- 
mic situation of France. Obsolete in- 
dustry and low productivity are the 
best proofs of the economic instability 
which results in an inadequate stan- 
dard of living and in the situation of 
France in the world market. The in- 
crease of parasitic professions and a 
wrong fiscal policy are merely compo- 
nents of a wholly wrong economic po- 
licy. Economic consolidation and the 
solution of many social problems are 
essential if a powerful France is to 
emerge. 


One would get a better view of the 
problems of France if these problems 
could be treated separately, but in fact 
they are intertwined and it is really 
difficult to solve them in their comple- 
xity: if France is to improve her eco- 
nomic situation she must bring the 
war in Indo-China to its end; if France 
is to become an equally powerful 
partner of Germany in Europe she 
must be ‘economically strong, and 
whether France is to be a subject or 
just an ‘object of European and world 
policy depends upon the solution of 
all these problems. 

Many people were astonished to see 
that Mendés-France secured a larger 
majority than any of his predecessors, 


Paul Ramadier excepted — 410 depu- 
ties voted for him, 47 against, with 
143 abstentions. Is this the result -of 
the programme which Mendés-France 
announced to Parliament before his 
investiture? He treated Indo-China as 
the most important problem, stating 
that he would do all in his power to 
achieve a truce, making a pledge that, 
if he were not successful in that, he 
would resign on the spot. He treated 
North Africa with special attention: 
the only practical policy was to stick 
to the promises made to the peoples of 
Tunisia and Morocco, enabling them 
thus to manage their own affairs. 
Although he did not disclose a definite 
formula for the solution of the EDC 
problem, he expressed the view that 
the victory by a slight majority either 
of those in favour of EDC or those 
against it might lead to a moral and 
political crisis: it was necessary to find 
a solution which would take into con- 
sideration the arguments of both par- 
ties. Pleading for the economic recons- 
truction of France, he outlined his 
programme, which provides for the 
maximum use of the productive forces 
aiming at increased production, for 
full employment, and for fiscal reform. 

This programme, very precisely de- 
fined, inspires confidence. It contains 
substantially adequate answers to the 
four fundamental problems of France. 
However, one cannot say that the 
programme which was rejected one 
year ago has become at one stroke 
acceptable to the various groups re- 
presented in the French Parliament. 
This programme has, undoubtedly, be- 
come more acceptable because the pre- 
ceding year supplied much evidence 
that the opposite programme is unte- 
nable. Past events have proved that 
Mendés-France and his programme 
were right. This moment should not be 
underestimated, but another fact 
should be taken into consideration: the 
individual parties, in a critical situa- 
tion, unwilling to assume responsibility 
for a protracted crisis at the time 
when France was unable and did not 
dare to remain without a Government, 
more or less willingly consented to be 
Platonic observers of an experiment. 

If Mendés-France succeeds in ful- 
filling his promises to Parliament — if, 
as the first step, he succeeds to put 
into practice .an honorable peace 
formula“ in Indo-China, through di- 
rect negotiations with the representa- 
tives of Ho-Chi-Minh, there is no doubt 
that the French public would support 
him more effectively. The French 
public welcomed his first moves, and 
especially his meeting with Chou-En- 
Lai. Paris would get its first compara- 
tively stable Government, which would 
be capable of creating the precondi- 
tions which are essential if France is 
to find her place in Europe and in the 
world, 


A DANGEROUS 
PRECEDENT 


HE latest events in and around 
Guatemala have created an 
awkward atmosphere in the 
world, for it has become clear to 
everybody that what happened on 
June 20th was an attempt to overthrow 


the legitimate government of a so 
vereign country. Despite the fact that 
the governments of the countries that 
Guatemala accused of organizing and 
assisting this invasion of her territory 
have denied such charges, all reports 
— including those published in Ameri- 
can papers — show that an attack of 
such proportions could not have been 
organized and carried out without ma- 
terial assistance and active support 
from foreign countries. At present 
many papers, including the New York 
Times, whose information in this case 
must be considered reliable, hold that 
the United Fruit Company leads in 
supplying the ,,rebel“ forces with arms 
and equipment, and that these forces 
have their bases and headquarters in 
the neighbouring republics of Hondu- 
ras and Nicaragua. The Security Coun- 
cil itself, appealing for a cessation of 
hostilities, acknowledged in an indirect 
way, that the attack on Guatemala was 
an open act of foreign intervention in 
her internal affairs, and, as such, a 
violation of the provisions of the Uni- 
ted Nations Charter. 


Though the action of the Security 
Council can be said to be a weak and 
insufficiently energetic opposition to 
an act of aggression against a member 
of the United Nations, it must, never- 
theless, be greeted as a decision which 
justifies the belief that the United Na- 
tions is capable of frustrating aggressi- 
ve campaigns and of protecting the na- 
tional interests of its member states. 
People who consider the United Na- 
tions as the protector of peace and the 
sovereign rights of nations would, na- 
turally, be more satisfied if the United 
Nations were to take more energetic 
action in this case, action which would 
not treat the attacked and the aggre- 
ssor alike, regardless of whether there 
are countries among the members of 
the Security Council which would like 
to see a change in the regime of Gua- 
temala. 


Guatemala has exercised her right 
to legitimate self-defence, and, jud- 
ging by the developments in the si- 
tuation so far, the initiators of the 
invasion greatly underestimated the 
strength of President Arbenz’s regime 
and the support it enjoys in the masses. 
The aggressor suffered a moral de- 
feat the very moment the invasion 
troops crossed the border of QGuate- 
mala, and now, though it has ample 
reserves of men and equipment, it will 
most probably be totally defeated, be- 
cause its mission will find no followers 
among the people of the attacked 
country. The attempt to overthrow the 
Arbenz Government, which freed the 
country from colonial dependence, and 
which is determined to pursue an 
independent national policy, has been 
condemned throughout the Latin Ame- 
rican continent, where many countries 
and parliaments have expressed their 
solidarity with Guatemala and her re- 
solute stand against aggression. It is 
generally believed in South America 
that those factors which are said to 
be backing-up this brutal intervention 
so as to restore the economic and po- 
litical domination of foreign capital in 
Guatemala have only succeeded in re- 
vealing their true intentions in that 
part of the world, so that they are 
now considered to be a threat to 
the progress and independent natio- 
nal regimes in that area. The use of 


ideological motives in settling conflicts 
arising from entirely different back- 
grounds is a method unacceptable to 
the peace loving world too, For ideo- 
logical differences have never been, 
nor can they be a reason or cause for 
aggression, 


The attack on Guatemala becomes 
even more serious for over 160 million 
of South Americans because they no 
longer look upon it as separate from 
the forcible and symptomatic campaign 
against the internal order in Guate- 
mala which has been going on for 
some time now. This campaign against 
the ,communist danger“ that allegedly 
threatens the whole of the two Ame- 
ricas from Guatemala, a country with 
less than four million inhabitants, be- 
gan when the movement for national 
independence and against the mono- 
poly and privileges of foreign compa- 
nies started in that country, and when 
through agrarian reform, the Go- 
vernment appropriated the lands wor- 
ked by the United Fruit Company 
which controls many economic bran- 
ches in the South American countries. 
The anti-Guatemalan campaign. rea- 
ched its climax when, at the tenth 
conference of the Pan-American Union 
in Caracas last March, the United Sta- 
tes delegation exerted all its efforts to 
force the South American countries to 
agree to start a joint action against 
,communist threats“, no matter from 
which country of South or North Ame- 
rica they might come. At that time 
the. Guatemalan regime was taken as 
a pretext to extort a resolution against 
communism, which was to be used 
by the representatives of foreign ca- 
pital in Latin America aS an argu- 
ment for a joint and even legalized 
intervention against the endeavours to 
establish independent national regimes 
in the South American countries. 


No ideological reasons however can 
be found in the background of the 
events in Guatemala. What incited 
them were the financial interests of 
those foreign circles which would like 
the South American countries to esta- 
blish such regimes aS would best pro- 
tect the position of foreign capital, It 
is owing to this that there is such 
sharp antagonism between South and 
North America, an antagonism which 
is manifested through constant conflicts 
between two irreconcilable tendencies: 
the strivings of South America to 
speed up its development and achieve 
economic and political freedom, and 
the efforts of foreign factors to keep 
in power the regimes and relations 
which guarantee the security of their 
interests. And Guatemala can be con- 
sidered to have been the first South 
American country to start a struggle 
for economic emancipation and poli- 
tical independence. 


In defending her national cause 
against armed aggression from abroad 
which was started with the aim of 
arresting her progress, Guatemala has 
won the sympathies and solidarity of 
her own continent and the whole 
peaceloving world. A 


OPINIONS ON ACTUAL PROBLEMS 


Milan BARTOS 


Interesting Questions before ECOSOC 


N Monday, the 28th of June, the eighteenth meeting 

of the Social and Economic Council began in Geneva. 

This meeting is of particular importance because it is 
to discuss possibilities for cooperation between the East 
and the West. However, the Soviet delegation — in order 
to prejudice the Council’s attitude on this question and 
to prevent the report by the Commission for East-West 
from becoming a basis for future discussion — demanded 
that its own proposal for a resolution which would favour 
trade and cancel all restrictions and embargoes should also 
be placed on the agenda of the meeting. For all practical 
purposes, this was an attempt to divert discussion from the 
question of whether economic cooperation between the 
East and the West is at all possible in the present conditions 
of the Soviet economy, to condemn the United Nations 
policy for putting an embargo on Chinese trade after the 
aggression against Korea and, particularly, to start a discu- 
ssion about America’s restrictions on trade with the Soviet 
bloc. 


Instead of trying to find a constructive path, the So- 
viet delegation insisted on condemning what was done in 
the past — not before a competent forum, but at the So- 
cial and Economic Council. The embargo on trade with 
China was a measure taken by the General Assembly after 
it had proclaimed China as an aggressor. Therefore the 
question of lifting that embargo is of a political, and not 
an economic character. If the danger of aggression has 
passed, the embargo is then no longer necessary, and ought 
to be lifted. But wishing to evade a discussion of a poli- 
tical character, the Soviet delegation wants the Social and 
Economie Council to condemn the measure from the eco- 
nomic point of view. We do not believe, however, that the 
Council will be willing to do this. At best, these two que- 
stions, which in essence involve only a single matter, will 
-be discussed together. For the question of trade between 
the East and the West is inseparable from the East’s de- 
mand that all restrictions in this respect should be abo- 
lished. The Soviet claim that the only obstruction to such 
trade are the artificial measures taken against the Eastern 
bloc, and that no difficulties are created by the Soviets 
themselves is, in fact, merely a manoeuvre. If the report 
of the experts who have studied the problems of East-West 
trade is discussed at all, it will be necessary to analyze 
also the measures the Soviet Union and its satellites are 
—— obstruct that trade and to place it under their 
con 


Seeing that there are two different: demands — one 
for normal trade between the East and West, and the other 
for a condemnation of the present state of affairs, which 
allegedly prevents such trade — the Social and Economic 
Council will, whether it likes it or not, have to start an 
important political discussion. It can, of course, try to 
discuss only the economic aspect of the question, but the 
essence of the matter will remain political in character, 
and there is as yet no hope of making this political 
discussion unnecessary. The discussion will lose its poli- 
tical character only if the Geneva Conference produces re- 
sults. If it does not, we shall not be able to expect this 
session of the Social and Economic Council to make any 


outstanding progress in the settling of this important 


question. 

This struggle between the East and the West, which 
is in essence a continuation of the cold war, will be mani- 
fested over yet another dispute, in which the Soviet ar- 
guments are somewhat stronger. The free American trade 
unions have accused the Soviet Union of stifling trade 
union rights on its territory. This, too, is on the agenda 
of the Social and Economic Council. Earlier this- charge 
could not have been referred to the Executive Council of 
the International Labour Organization, because the Soviet 
Union did not belong to that body, and there were no 
means of verifying the charges. The Secretary-General of 
the Organization many times asked the Soviet Union to 
allow an inquiry to be made, but Moscow rejected all such 
requests. In the meantime, between the two meetings. of the 
Social and Economic Council, the Soviet Union became a 
member of the International Labour Organization, and so 
accepted its constitution without any reserves. Now, the 
question arises whether the Social and Economic Council 
is entitled to consider the accusation of the American trade 
unions. Can-it refer the matter to the International Labour 
Organization? Some people maintain that as the Soviet 
Union was not a member of that organization at the time 
the said charges were put forward, it could not be held 
responsible for violating obligations it had never under- 
taken. They ask whether a country can be asked to account 
for violating international regulations it has not agreed to. 
This, indeed, is a delicate subject. No country will acknow- 
ledge that it is obliged to respect international rules be- 
fore it decides to accept them. And what does this mean? 
At least this is a sign that the charges proferred against 
the Soviet Union cannot be referred to the International 
Labour Organization. Tf that is so, can they be considered 
by the Social and Economic Council? The Soviet Union 
Maintains that the code of procedure of the Council does 
not provide for considerations oi the factual state of affairs 
in individual countries, and since the charges cannot be 
referred to the International Labour Organization, they will 
have to be dropped altogether. 


However, the Americans have an entirely different 
opinion. They hold that a state — whether it is a member 
of a given international organization or not — is respon- 
Sible to the United Nations and its organs for all acts which 
are contrary to the basic provisions of the Charter. Accor- 
dingly, they say, a political discussion about the charges 
brought by the American trade unions cannot be avoided. 
And if such a discussion is really started, it will certainly 
increase the tension in Soviet-American relations. 

These two opposing views will, we consider, show 
that the organs of the United Nations are still called upon 
to consider the outstanding problems from the cold war. 


But this is not all. There are many other questions 
on the agenda of the Social and Economic Council which 


‘cannot be neglected, because any one of them may beco- 
‘Me politically significant. 


One of such questions, which appears at first glance 
to be of a technical nature, but which is really of great 


political significance, is the problem of the world calen- 
dar. The Indian delegation has proposed certain changes 
in the calendar so as to free it from present religious prac- 
tice as soon as possible, What India desires is an eternal 
calendar in which the dates of each year would be identi- 
cal, For instance, if the Ist of July should fall on Friday, 
then the month of July would always begin on that day. 

Why has India proposed such a calendar? Inquiries 
have revealed that India, where there are so many reli- 
gious sects, needs a neutral calendar, which would satisfy 
all sections of the community and at the same time do 
away with the present calendars. But the main opponent of 
the Indian conception will be the Catholic Church, which 
has already expressed its intention to oppose any changes 
in the calendar with which it might not agree. 


I. DOBRAVEC 


It would be superfluous to refer here to all the ques- 
tions on the agenda of this meeting of the Social and 
Economic Council. Many of the problems which will be 
discussed are very important, both politically and eco- 
nomically. Some of them are purely economic and some 
predominantly political in character. Among the latter, 
the most important is undoubtedly the British proposal 
for the centralization of the commissions and for replacing 
them by committees of the Council, which would consist of 
governmental experts and politicians. This, in fact, is an 
attempt to oust small countries from the Council and to 
reserve all rights for those states which hold mandates 
within it. This procedural question of whether the commis- 
sions are to be dissolved or not may therefore become yet 
another political issue. 


National Unrest in the USSR 


IKE all other spheres of social relations in the USSR, 

the sphere of national relations is equally hidden 

behind a veil of strict censorship, which does not 
allow the outside world to learn more about it than is to be 
found in the official Soviet press. But as objective develop- 
ment in this field too moves forward and as significant 
changes have been occurring in it, especially recently, the 
Soviet press cannot but reflect, at least in a perverted form, 
the events in that sphere, and to present data on which 
general conclusions and some interesting questions can be 
based. 

The Soviet press starts from the fact that the national 
question in the USSR was settled directly after the October 
revolution, and that today the only problem which still 
exists in the sphere of national relations is the ”all-round 
development of love and friendship among the nations in 
the USSR, under the aegis of the great Russian people“. 
Parallel with this the Soviet press (and it reflects the official 
Soviet policy) stresses from time to time various deviations, 
which naturally occur only in non-Russian republics, in the 
direction of ”’bourgeois nationalism‘. In other words the 
whole problem of national relations in the USSR boils down 
to the mathematical question of how to strengthen ’’friendly 
and brotherly relations“ by adding new quantities of broth- 
erly and friendly feelings and how to make the ”deep“ 
gratitude to the ”elder Russian brother“ for his unselfish 
aid — even ”deeper and more comprehensive“. In line with 
this, it is necessary to eliminate all ”’nationalist“ recidivism 
in the conscience of the non-Russian nationalities (the 
Russian nation is apparently immune from anything of the 
kind — judging by the writing of the Soviet press). The 
reducing of complicated national relations to a question of 
feelings towards the Russian people and to ”bourgeois- 
nationalist deviations“, and the ignoring and hushing up 
of those objective social processes which occur in this 
sphere: the tendency to reduce the entire problem to an 
exclusively ideological issue, to the question of education 
and consciousness of the people, means complete idealism 
and an extremely reactionary political conception. 

During the last few years, especially during the war 
and after it, the Soviet political leadership was however, 
compelled to record several significant events: events in the 
sphere of national relations which shed some light on the 
actual state of affairs in that field. 

During the Second World War some nationalities in 
the USSR at first received with enthusiasm the Hitlerite 
occupation, expecting from it greater freedoms and rights 
than they enjoyed in the USSR under the domination of the 
Russian bureaucracy. This was the case with nearly all Tartar 
nationalities in the southern parts of the Russian Federation 
and on the northern slopes of the Caucasus (Crimean 
Tartars, Chechens, Ingushes, Kalmyks, Cherkesses etc.), and 


with considerable sections of the population in the Baltic 
republics (Lithuania, Estonia and Latvia), This attitude 
towards the German occupation — although only temporary 
and profoundly defeatist from the viewpoint of the general 
effort of the world democratic forces against fascism — is 
eloquent of the huge disappointment of these peoples in 
the long praised brotherhood and friendship of the Soviet 
peoples. There is no doubt that various other social factors 
brought about this political orientation of the masses (the 
influence of old ”hetman‘ relations, the rebellion of the 
small-holding elements against collectivization, religion and 
other conservative traditions etc). But the fact that large 
sections of the population followed these forces, that they 
sided with the enemy at the moment when they should have 
defended their country and their state organization, regard- 
less of its worth, clearly shows that the national policy 
towards these peoples was not satisfactory. The Soviet 
leadership after the war ruthlessly revenged itself for the 
defeatist attitude of these nationalities which revealed — 
and this is clear to anybody who is at all versed in the 
political alphabet — all the weaknesses of principle regarding 
national relations in the USSR. All these nationalities have 
been simply wiped off the face of the earth, both as state 
and ethnical-national communities, with all their progressive 
and conservative traditions, and with their history, which 
had only just begun to develop more independently, with 
their cultural and historical tendencies, with their language 
— and the population was mioved to distant districts in Si- 
beria or deported for slave labour in the camps. 


It seems to have been an exemplary punishment which 
was to serve as a warning to all who, without having 
similar opportunities during the war as to express their 
attitude towards the USSR, actually differ very little in 
feeling from the Chechens and Crimean Tartars. 


There is no doubt that such manifestations indicate 
sufficiently clearly how the non-Russian nationalities look 
upon existing relations in the USSR. The revolt against 
these relations was so great that the first opportunity which 
presented itself was used by the people for expressing it. 
Burdened by conservative vestiges in their social conscious- 
ness, these nationalities easily became the prey of fascist 
demagogy. On the other hand, this elemental, spontaneous 
revolt took into account only one danger, which for centuries 
had threatened and checked their normal and free national 
development (first in the form of Czarist absolutism, and, 
after the degeneration of the October revolution, in the form 
of greater-Russian bureaucratic pressure). In these relatively 
under-developed peoples, it could not manifest itself other- 
wise, owing to their lack of progressive political conceptions 
concerning the solution of the national question, as well 
as because of conservative social currents which, set against 


ae 


the Greater Russian chauvinist policy, only encouraged their 
stronger manifestation. 

After the war discontent against the greater-Russian 
line in relations between the nationalities in the USSR 
expressed itself through various ”bourgeois-nationalist‘ 
deviations — as they were called by Soviet propaganda. 
These deviations are very varied as regards their social 
supporters and their internal conception, beginning with the 
local aspirations of the national bureaucracy for winning 
independence and inherited separatist ideas — which exist 
in the USSR thanks to the unsettled relations between the 
nationalities — down to the actual progressive oppositionist 
eonceptions of the patriotic forces, which are close to soci- 
alist principles, on the solution of the national question. But 
all these manifestations ultimately show that the greater 
Russian conception about the "community of the Soviet 
peoples“ has essentially suffered total political defeat, and 
that it has become a matter of urgency to replace it, if not 


‘by socialist means, then at least by some more modern 


treatment of this issue. Social development in the USSR 
during the last 30 years has introduced in this sphere many 
changes and given rise to processes which the leading 
sections will have increasingly to bear in mind. It is quite 
clear that the national consciousness of nations forming part 
of the Soviet Union has grown in the meantime. What is 
more, many nationalities which were not yet definitely 
formed in the period of the October Revolution evolved a 
definite national physiognomy during thirty years of develop- 
ment. This consciousness gradually obtained a more progres- 
sive and modern form and became an increasingly significant 
factor in the relations between nationalities in the USSR. 
This development is not equal, and it depends in the final 
issue on economic factors. The greatest problem for those 
in power is undoubtedly that presented by the Ukrainian 
and Baltic Republics, while the Caucasian and Central-Asian 
Republics have also been asserting themselves lately. 

The economic and cultural affirmation of individual 
non-Russian nationalities is increasingly threatening the 
prestige and dominant position of the Greater Russian 
bureaucracy, It must bear in mind certain changes in the 
relation of forces, the fact that Moscow has in the main 
completed its ’cultural mission‘‘ among the under-developed 
nationalities of the USSR, and that they are now econo- 
mically and subjectively capable of independent life. The 
priority of the RSFSR in the economic and cultural sphere 
in the first period of the development of the USSR is now 
disappearing. The formerly backward areas of Central Asia 


‘and the Caucasus, Siberia and south Ukraine, as well as 


the northern areas have built their own heavy industry, 
communications, universities and schools — all this in the 
interests of and based on the plans of the leading Greater 
Russian bureaucracy. The social structure has changed in 
favour of the most modern social element — the workers 
— and the national intelligentsia has come into being, agri- 
culture has been modernized etc. The national territories 
previously linked predominantly by ethnical-historical rela- 
tions have been the scene of a process of strong economic 
integration and centralization on state-capitalist lines, and 
have been gradually losing their primitive character and 
acquiring the characteristics of more modern state-capita- 
list social relations. National feelings have strengthened 
and developed on this basis, and the national physiognomy 
of these nationalities has been formed. 

The more ruthless the centralist pressure from Moscow, 
the more it encouraged the development of the national 


consciousness. This pressure could prevent or limit the 
manifestation of national feeling, but could not suppress 
or destroy it. 

It is quite understandable that the central Russian 
bureaucracy can no longer treat the Ukraine as it treated 
her a few years ago. Even the colonizing of individual areas 
of the Ukraine (Donbas) by the Russians and a large number 
of Russian experts in economy and the state apparatus 
eannot prevent the development and further affirmation of 
the Ukrainian national consciousness with all necessary 
social consequences. It is a question, in fact, of whether the 
Russians who have been colonized in the eastern areas of 
the Ukraine (although preserving their language) are still 
Russians, or whether they feel closer to the Ukrainians than 
to their old national homeland, having been absorbed by 
another milieu (they have been included in the Ukrainian 
economy, they live on the Ukrainian national territory, in 
the Ukrainian state etc.). The question of the Sibiryaks is 
an analogous one. These are an ethnically varied element 
(like the Americans) colonized from all parts of the Soviet 
Union. Its components have lost all touch with their old 
national territory and have joined the existing social and 
economic life of the territory. A specific consciousness is 
being formed on these lines whose characteristics differ 
from those of the Russian and other nationalities. This 
specific quality is also expressed by the general name — 
Sibiryak (Siberian). The situation is the same in Kazakhstan 
which, in the opinion of foreign observers, has been Russia- 
nized for the most part. In estimating and analysing these 
processes one should not start from the numerical strength 
of the ethnical forces but from those social-economic factors 
which preponderately affect the forming of the national 
consciousness. Even the language is not a matter of impor- 
tance. The Siberians, for example, speak Russian, but do not 
consider themselves Russians. 

The aim of this article is not to give a final estimation 
ot the processes which are going on today in the USSR in 
the sphere of national relations, but to try to formulate those 
issues which may be gathered from the writing of the 
Soviet press about social development, and to corroborate the 
thesis that development in the USSR, in this sphere also, 
is undergoing an acute crisis which calls for a suitable 
solution. 

The handing over of the Crimea to the Ukraine (although 
this is in itself a demagogic gesture which has nothing 
in common with any democratic method of solving the 
national question, but can only stimulate non-principled, 
nationalist conceptions among the Ukrainians), the favouring 
of some Ukrainian leaders, the claim that the Ukraine is 
today one of the strongest countries in Europe, the recog- 
nition that the incorporation of the Ukraine into Russia 
meant the strengthening of the Russian State and that 
Ukrainian culture has contributed a large share towards 
the creation of Soviet culture etc — all this shows that the 
largest nationality after the Russian in the USSR has gradu- 
ally reached a certain recognition (which is far from satisfy- 
ing its national interests and guaranteeing its independent 
national development or placing the relations with the 
Russian nation and other nations on a democratic basis) 
and that further development of these relations can only 
follow the path of further compromises and certain conces- 
sions to the national demands of the Ukrainians. It is to be 
expected that the national factor in the further development 
of the internal situation in the USSR will play a far greater 
role than hitherto. 


I. FRANIC 


Results of the New Line in Hungary 


ONCURRENTLY with the changes effected in the 

Soviet Union after the death of Stalin, it was in 

June 1953 that the Central Committee of the Hunga- 
rian Communist Party and the Hungarian Government 
announced a new line in policy and economy which assu- 
med full prominence in the programme of the new Nagy 
Government. The new political and economic line was 
further elaborated in the October resolution published by 
the Central Committee of the Hungarian Communist Party, 
and finally, in the resolution on the advancement of agri- 
culture of December 23, 1953. 

This new policy represents an attempt to devise a 
solution of the present stalemate in Hungarian economy 
which ensued as a result of the state capitalist bureaucratic 
system, and the satellite status of Hungary towards the 
USSR. The Hungarian leaders were forced to admit the 
vast disproportion in economy between the exaggerated 
pace of industrial development (particularly heavy industry) 
and the neglect of agriculture and the processing industries. 
It is sufficient to note in this context that agriculture 
remained on more or less the same level as before the war, 
while industrial production increased two and a half times 
in comparison with pre-war output. If it is borne in mind 
that the Hungarian workers are not interested in production, 
and that the farmers, particularly the middle peasants, do 
not produce much more than the necessary minimum to 
satisfy their own needs, it is obvious why the new pro- 
gramme of the Nagy government devotes particular attention 
to the improvement of the standard of living. (The Three 
Year Plan of agricultural development which was publi- 
shed by the end of last year anticipates the investment 
of thirteen billion florins in agriculture). 

The third congress of the Hungariarr Communist Party, 
which was held in Budapest from May 25th to 3lst this 
year, took place nine months after the enactment of the 
new government programme, thus necessitating a prelimi- 
nary survey of the results achieved by the new policy 
during this period in order to gain a better understanding 
of the resolutions passed at the congress. 

The over-centralised and unwieldy bureaucratic go- 
vernment apparatus fiailed to carry aut punctually the 
reorientation of the economic plans in accordance with the 
new line. This circumstance, as well as the material diffi- 
culties caused by the severe winter and consequent electric 
power shortage resulted in the non-fulfilment of the plan 
for the first quarter of 1954. which in turn influenced the 
workers’ wages adversely. In addition to this, a large 
section of the bureaucratic administration in industry re- 
sisted the implementation of the new government measures 
with the aim of maintaining their former privileges which 
were acquired at the time when industrialisation enjoyed 
absolute priority. Thus the industrial administration paid 
out unjustified premiums and wages, well in excess of the 
stipulated norms, which — according to the data cited at 
the congress — overstepped the salary fund by 830 million 
florins, 

The farm situation is still worse. The new government 
measures in the field of agriculture failed to restore the 
peasants’ confidence overnight, after years of rigid 
bureaucratic pressure. Although the new measures pro- 
mised a certain degree of ,liberalisation“, the compulsory 
buy-up system still remained in power although in a 
slightly modified form, while the so-called voluntary prin- 
ciple regarding entry into peasants’ working cooperatives 
was actually violated as soon as the central power realised 
that a large number of peasants were withdrawing from 
the cooperatives after the publication of the new party 
line, and the former immediately began to check this 
process by administrative measures. The result was that 
the peasants resorted to marking-time tactics while actually 
continuing their resistance by evading their buy-up quotas 
and payment of income tax. The rural party organisations, 
as well as the rural government organs, the so called local 
councils, were unable to cope with the new situation and 
were likewise incapable of intervening effectively in the 


spirit of the new government and party line, thus forcing 
the government to renew its pressure in the rural areas 
and organise a new campaign against the kulaks, who were 
chosen as the most convenient scapegoats for the failure 
of the new farm policy. 

Elections in the party organisations (local, district and 
provincial) were held several months before the party 
congress. It is characteristic that this event was marked 
by a ,purge“ which eliminated about 50% of the former 
membership of party committees. All those who resisted or 
proved incompetent in the implementation of the new line 
were eliminated from the party committees. - 

Such were the circumstances which marked the third 
congress of the Hungarian Communist Party. From the 
reports of the Central Committee and the discussion at the 
congress, it is possible to discern the basic outlines of the 
Hungarian government policy in the near future. 

The first thing noticed at the congress was that the 
statements in the June 1953 Resolution of the Central 
Committee on the fatal results of the policy pursued 
during the past few years, which led to the switch of the 
political and economic line, were confirmed both by the 
reports of the Central Committee and in the subsequent 
discussion. This was followed by comparatively open criti- 
cism of the errors and shortcomings registered in the first 
ten months after the implementation of the new government 
programme began. Numerous weaknesses in the work of 
party organisation, government and administrative organs 
were likewise cited, : 

In spite of the assertion that industrial productio 
would triple itself as compared to 1938 by the end of the 
five year plan, i. e., by the end of 1954, and that the pro- 
duction of coal, steel, pig iron, electric power, petroleum, 
cement and other products had risen to a great extent, 
Rakossy was nevertheless forced to admit that the rate 
of industrialisation stipulated by the ,,broadened“ Five 
Year Plan of 1951 had been exaggerated, and the possibi- 
lities for the development of Hungarian economy overe- 
stimated. Speaking of the results yielded by the first ten 
months of the new government programme, Rakossy decla- 
red that these should be considered only as the beginning, 
and listed a whole series of shortcomings which impeded 
the development of Hungarian economy, These weaknesses 
are also inherent in the bureaucratic system of present-day 
Hungary. Leeks 

The fundamental characteristic of the entire Hunga- 
rian economy in its present stage of development is its 
high degree of centralisation. Enterprises are deprived of 
the necessary independence and subjected to a bureaucratic 
system of management, while the working and payment 
discipline are very lax. The increase of labour productivity 
represents one of the crucial problems (the upward trend 
of labour productivity was not steady during the past few 
years, while declining in the second half of last year and 
the beginning of 1954) as well as the contingent problem 
of production costs which were reduced by a mere 8% 
during the past three years. Widespread waste of material 
and the high percentage of waste products were likewise 
established, as well as the prevailing indifference where 
the improvement of the quality of products is concerned. 
Another outstanding problem, characteristic of all countries 
of the Soviet bloc, is the insufficient interest of workers 
in production. These few shortcomings mentioned from a 
whole series cited at the congress, clearly indicate the 
situation in industry, which was assigned priority in the 
post-war period, and favoured at the expenses of other 
economic branches, particularly agriculture. 

It should be added regarding the situation in Hunga- 
rian agriculture, whose present production hardly reaches 
pre-war level, that (as established at the congress), the 
peasant working cooperatives have been greatly weakened 
by the withdrawal of many of their members in the second 
half of last year. The objective of raising the income of 
cooperative Members (cooperatives cover 18% of the total 
arable surface) at least to the level of the average incorne 
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of the average peasant is of recent date. As most of the 
state-owned agricultural properties (which comprise 12.5% 
of the total arable surface) are deficient, while the machi- 
nery and tractor stations fulfilled their production plan 
for the first time last year, it follows that the socialist 
sector in agriculture also failed to yield satisfactory resuits, 
apart from the individual peasants, who own 69.5% of the 
over-all arable surfaces, and have not evinced the slightest 
interest in production so far. 

It should be stressed, however, that the determination 
of the government and party to continue with the imple- 
mentation of the new programme announced last June was 
unequivocally expressed. Some new measures were even 
proposed, with the purpose of enabling the party organisa- 
tions and government organs to implement this programme 
with greater efficiency. . 

Departing from the view that the new measures could 
not be carried out without the support of the broadest 
strata of the population, the Central Committee of the 
Hungarian Communist Party proposed to the congress the 
revival of the People’s Front. Thus, the Hungarian leaders 
were actually forced to admit that this organisation had 
practically ceased to exist ever since 1948, when the Co- 
minform adopted its notorious attitude against the Yugo- 
slay People’s Front. Now the restoration of the People’s 
Front as a broad social and political movement with na- 
tional and local organisations (The Hungarian People’s 
Front was formerly a party coalition) is being contempla- 
ted with the purpose of enlisting the support of the people, 
and rallying the existing organisations including the Trade 
Unions, the Youth Federation, and other social organisations 
operating in the scientific, cultural and religious field. The 
new Central Committee was assigned the task of drafting 
the new organisational structure of the People’s Front. 
Apart from this, it was announced that the new elections 
for local councils whose mandate expires by the end of this 
year will be held under the aegis of the People’s Front. 
The first national conference of the newly created People’s 
Front is expected this autumn. 

Meanwhile, the opinion prevails among the Hungarian 
public that such a restoration of the People’s Front from 
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above will not meet with the support of the broad masses, 
and predicts that this action will not achieve the success 
desired. 

The decision of the congress that Hungarian economy 
is to be henceforward still more closely coordinated with 
that of the Soviet Union and the other satellite countries, 
thus overtly foreshadowing a further increase of economic 
dependence on their ,liberator*, is worth mentioning, in 
view of the subordinate position of Hungary towards the 
Soviet Union. Therefore the second Five Year Plan of 
Hungarian industry will not begin next year as previously 
scheduled, but in 1956, the opening year of the new Five 
Year Plan in the Soviet Union and the other satellite 
countries, while 1955 will be considered as the ,year of 
preparation“. 

Among the decisions reached at the Congress, that 
regarding government organs and local councils is of parti- 
cular interest. 

Contrary to the explicit provisions of the Constitution, 
these organs were till now subject to the Ministry of the 
Interior, having no autonomy of their own, and being in 
fact the executive organs of a rigidly centralised apparatus. 
The congress therefore anticipates a series of measures to 
improve the position of local councils, and thus enable 
them to carry out their new task. The local councils are 
to be exempt from the competence of the Ministry of the 
Interior in the future, and will be directly responsible to 
the Council of Ministers, that they will be invested with 
greater autonomy and a certain degree of financial inde- 
pendence, and will have more competent staffs. 

In examining the congress resolutions, one inevitably 
reaches the conclusion that even the measures stipulated 
by the congress do not change the essence of the state 
capitalist system, or the position of the bureaucracy, while 
they only aggravate the inherent contradictions within the 
system still further, thus forcing the responsible factors 
to make certain concessions in order to mitigate the obvious 
discontent of the people, the latter being capable of creating 
material conditions which might sometime in the future 
undermine the very foundations of the present system. 
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ECONOMIC PROBLEMS 


Milun IVANOVIC 


Development of Yugoslav Agriculture 


HE successful rehabilitation of Yugoslav agriculture 

after the ravages of war and its development during 

the past few years indicate specific trends which 
cannot be easily comprehended without penetrating deeper 
into our specific conditions. Changes in social relations 
after the war and the constant perfecting and advancement 
of autonomy in economic organisations and territorial units, 
accompanied by vigorous industrial development exerted a 
notable influence on agriculture. Thus, specific trends which 
often changed in form and aspect were created in this 
field although the essence of the matter remained unchan- 


Number of 


Category agricultural % 
holdings 

Total 1,986,000 100 
Breakdown: . 
Under 2 hect. 672,000 34.0 
from 2eto 5) ha 676,000 34.0 
from 5 to 10 ha 407,000 20.0 
from 10to 20 ha 174,000 9.0 
from 20 to 50 ha 49,000 2.4 
from 450 to 100 ha 5,000 0.2 
from 100 to 200 ha 1,099 0.0 
from 200 to 500 ha 494 0.0 
over 500 ha 208 0.0 


These data clearly indicate the disproportionate distri- 
bution of land, the deterioration of holdings and the gene- 
ral trend to divide land into ever smaller holdings. A total 
of 68% peasant holdings averaged about 2.2 hectares of 
agricultural surface, while covering a mere 28% of the total 
cultivable surface. This actually implies that 68% of the 
peasant holdings did not offer the minimum conditions for 
subsistence, Apart from 1,348,000 holdings with insuffi- 
cient land, there were about 490,000 families of landless 
peasants, agricultural workers and labourers. The other 
undeveloped branches of economy were unable to absorb 
them or offer any prospects of employment, so that this 
immense army of free labour was forced to vegetate in 
rural areas, more or less permanently undernourished and 
almost completely depending on its earnings as a means 
of livelihood. About 20% of holdings of 5—10 hectares 
(usually averaging 7.1 hectares) accounted for about 27% 
of the agricultural surface. These holdings were just ca- 
pable of insuring full employment to the families who 
owned them. 

On the other hand, somewhat over 12% of those pro- 
perties which did not represent family holdings, and where 
production was based on the exploitation of hired labour, 
covered 45% of the cultivable surface. 

The fact that there were 103 inhabitants per every 
100 hectares of agricultural surface in 1931, and that the 
density of the rural population had increased to 114 per 


ged. Agricultural producers are free producers enjoying full 
political and economic autonomy, 

The structure of peasant holdings in pre-war Yugosla- 
via, apart from her general economic and technological 
backwardness, invested Yugoslav agriculture with a typi- 
cally smallholding character, Numerous small holdings and 
unrestricted exploitation in labour relations, apart from 
other forms of exploitation to which the working peasants 
were subjected, constituted the outstanding characteristics 
of Yugoslav agriculture. 

The following table illustrates the ownership relations 
in pre-war Yugoslavia: 


Average Size 


Surface owned of of holding 


A iy Ree takes in hectares 

10,646,000 100 5.4 
694,000 6.5, 1.0 
2,288,000 21.5 3.4 
2,873,000 26.9 dal 
2,381,000 22.4 13.7 
1,389,000 13.0 28.4 
338,000 3.2 67.6 
148,000 1.4 135.6 
147,000 1.4 294.6 
390,000 3,7 1,875.0 


100 hectares on the eve of World War II, parallel with 
the low level of development of the other economic branches, 
inevitably resulted in the fact that neither the large peasants 


“nor the capitalist holdings tended towards the improvement 


of agricultural production by the use of modern methods 
and implements, all production plans being based on the 
cheap labour provided by the landless and poor peasants. 
Thus only a very small number out of the 2,500 tractors 
in pre-war Yugoslavia were used on large properties, as 
oxen and horses constituted almost the exclusive source 
of draft power. 


The economic structure and agrarian over-population 
were likewise reflected in the general poverty of the wor- 
king peasants and the low level of technical equipment 
in agriculture. The use of industrial means in agricultural 
production was extremely limited in practice. Very small 
surfaces were intensively cultivated. The livestock reserves 
were, however comparatively high, livestock raising being 
primarily based on the extensive use of pastures. 

Under such conditions the general indebtedness of 
peasants was inevitable, as both the urban and village 
bourgeoisie found a convenient source of exploitation and 
speculation in the immense mass of poor peasants. Over 
one third of the working peasants owed about 9 billion 
dinars (or about 125 billion at present value). 

Among agricultural organisations only 
cooperatives rallied the broad peasant masses 


peasant 
in large 
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numbers. All other organisations, including various so- 
cieties were too small to have any importance, and consi- 
sted mostly of a handful of the richest peasants, capitalist 
proprietors and city bourgeoisie, who wielded the greatest 
influence in these organisations. 

There existed a broad cooperative movement before 
the war which was engaged in the supply of villages with 
industrial goods, the joint manufacture and processing of 
agricultural products, the solution of health problems, 
joint sales, savings and credits etc. The working peasant 
joined the cooperatives in the hope of freeing himself from 
the exploitation of the village and city capitalists. The 
peasants wanted the cooperative to represent an econo- 
mic organisation which would protect them in every 
respect. Contrary to expectations, the cooperatives aided 
the political and economic strengthening of the village ca- 
pitalists contributing largely to the impoverishment of the 
peasants, The peasant working masses were practically 
deprived of all influence in the election of the coope- 
rative management and forums, from the village coopera- 
tive to the highest level. 

A survey of the situation in pre-war Yugoslav agri- 
culture shows that there were no conditions for the de- 
velopment of agriculture, the other economic branches 
being likewise undeveloped. Agriculture was unable to 
insure even the minimum necessary for subsistence in the 
small and medium holdings, so that they were maintained 
only by means of the constant privation of their owners. 
This is why 30,000 of the best agricultural workers left 
the country every year to seek a livelihood abroad. The 
industrially undeveloped pre-war Yugoslavia was incapable 
of _ progressing in agriculture. Hence the production per 
unit, in spite of the more favourable conditions of soil 
and climate, was 2—2.5 times lower then in the industrially 
developed countries of the West. 

War devastation had a terrible effect on agriculture 
and the rural areas as a whole. Over 56% of the already 
meager equipment was destroyed, as well as 25% of the 
orchards, and 38% of the vineyards. In the most fertile 
part of the country large areas were covered with land- 
mines and thus rendered unusable for a long period. 
Forcible production based on: the plundering of the coun- 
try with already reduced livestock reserves weakened the 
fertility of the soil. This is why the first post-war crops 
were extremely poor. 

Livestock reserves suffered most during the war. 
Thus 62% of the horses, 56% of the cattle, 63% of the sheep 
and 64% of the poultry were destroyed or seized by the 
occupying forces. The plight of the fishermen was no 
better. All their tackle and equipment, as well as their 
boats and ships were demolished or taken away. 

The terrible long-range effect of this devastation can 
best be realised in view of the time and effort necessary 
to restore the livestock reserves. 

The soil improvement installations and projects for 
amelioration in the plains suffered a similar fate. 

The struggle of the workers and peasants for 
freedom was linked with the fight for new social and eco- 
nomic relations. Therefore agrarian reform is undoubtedly 
one of the major economic measures of new Yugoslavia. 
Land reform was implemented according to the principle: 
»the land belongs to those who cultivate it“. The necessity 
of such a measure for the new social system clearly en- 
sues from the previously cited structure of agricultural 
producers before the war, the low level of agricultural 
development and productivity. 

Agrarian reform abolished all the large estates and 
limited the peasant holding to a maximum of 45 hectares 
of total surface, i..e. 25—35 hectares of cultivable surface. 
Furthermore, apart from large estates, this reform expro- 
priated without compensation all land belonging to banks, 
enterprises, stock companies and other legal bodies, to- 
gether with their complete equipment. Social considera- 
tions, however, led to the decision that 3—5 hectares 
could be retained by those whose means of livelihood 
were threatened by these measures. Non agricultural wor- 
kers, employees, craftsmen and other professions were 
deprived of all agricultural properties exceeding 3 hec- 
tares. The land holdings of churches and monasteries were 
dealt with separately, these retaining 10—30 hectares of 
cultivable surface and up to 30 hectares of forest, accor- 
ding to their historical importance. 

The land pool thus acquired by the agrarian reform 
was distributed to the peasant applicants, who received 
51% of the total surface, i. e. 80% of cultivable surface, 
while the state—owned agricultural properties received 
18.3% of the total surface, government institutions 1.3%, 


peasant working cooperatives 2.6%, while 24.3%, consisting 
exclusively of forest land and afforested surfaces, was 
allotted to the state forest fund. 


797,000 hectares were distributed to. the peasants, i. e., 
to 180,000 families of. poor peasants, 71,000. families of 
landless peasants, and 55.000 of colonist families. Besides 
land, most applicants and colonists received houses and 
complete farming equipment, thus enabling them to begin 
production without delay. It should alsc be mentioned that 
apart from land reform the people’s government freed the 
peasants of all debts, regardless of their origin and place 
of registration. 

It is nevertheless a fact that land reform did not offer 
a solution for the problem of agrarian over-population. 
The land pool was limited, in view of the 114 inhabitants 
per every 100 hectares of agricultural surface, Agrarian 
reform only partly limited exploitation in its most brutal 
forms, and provided the working peasant with the maxi- 
mum incentive to begin with the restoration of agriculture 
and take his full part in the rehabilitation and building up 
of the other economic branches. 


More serious changes for the working peasant began 
when the first results of the efforts to imdustrialize the 
country were felt. On the one hand the increase of the 
general economic power of the country enabled the abro- 
gation of all administrative measures in agriculture, such 
as the compulsory buy-up, the system of taxation based 
on the subjective assessment of income and all the con- 
sequences ensuing from such a system, while on the other 
hand resulting in serious changes in the social structure of 
the population and the economic position. 

The changes in the social structure of the population 
are best illustrated if compared with the 1938 figures. 
The over-all population increment totals 1,200,000 inhabi- 
tants (total population approximately 17,000,000 according 
to census of March 1953). Agricultural population dropped 
from 12,000,000 to 10,500,000. In view of the general struc- 
ture of agricultural population, this change is extremely 
significant, and raises a series of new problems. The 
growth of population, particularly non-agricultural pro- 
ducers during the drought years, which were mainly con- 
ducive to agricultural stagnation, gave rise to the problem 
of food supplies, particularly grain and fats. This is why 
our country has become a serious importer of grain and lard 
during the past few years. 

Industrial development on the other hand opened vast 
possibilities for the employment of peasants as seasonal 
labour in the building industry, the manufacturing and 
processing industry, in the construction of communications, 
forest projects, and transport. It is estimated that the ear- 
nings of agricultural producers deriving from sources other 
than agriculture, together with the social grants received 
by the village, amount to over one third of the total influx 
of money to rural areas through the market. All this 
indicates a substantial change in the economic position 
of the working peasant. revealing a notable improvement 
of his standard of living, and proving that he is no longer 
tied down_to his piece of land. 

The development of industry and workers’ self mana- 
gement, the promotion of autonomy in territorial units, 
the functioning of the free market laws, and all the other 
achievements in the advancement of socialist democracy, 
could not but influence relations in rural areas. It is cha-~ 
racteristic that three years after the introduction of wor- 
kers’ self management the poor peasants raised the question 
of maximum holdings, and the establishment of large estates 
with workers’ self-management on the land surplus, before 
political forums. The gist of the argument lies in the fact 
that under conditions in this country — peasant hol- 
dings of over 10 hectares of cultivable land, owing to 
the level of technical equipment and_ structure of 
production, were forced to hire additional labour. The 
exploitation of hired labour, however, is incompatible with 
workers’ self-management, in view of the level of political 
consciousness in rural areas. It was therefore necessary to 
limit the holding, so as to make possible its cultivation by 
an average peasant family. 

This measure has not been fully understood, and 
objections were often heard to the effect that this was only 
a partial solution, But if matters are examined in their 
process of development it is obvious that preparations are 
being made, parallel with this measure, which will permit 
full freedom of sale and purchase of land, in accordance 
with the free market. This has already been legalized today. 
Sale and purchase of land within the limits of the sti- 
pulated maximum is completely free. 
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PARLIAMENTARY LIFE 


Vladimir SIM Ic 


New Juridical Laws 


T its meetings held early in July 1954 the Federal 

National Assembly passed the laws regarding the 

regular and economic courts. It would be more cor- 
rect to say that the passing of these laws constitutes a co- 
dification of the whole Yugoslav juridical system. This co- 
dification will be completed when the new law on mili- 
tary courts is passed, as all three kinds of court — regu- 
lar, economic and military — form a single general juri- 
dical system. 


It is understandable that each of these three kinds 
of court has its special juridical system and regularly 
passes. judgment within the bounds of its competence de- 
termined by the law. The definition ,,regular courts“ does 
not mean that economic and military courts are extraor- 
dinary, but the name is used in a technical sense and is a 
customary term. Its. purpose is to define the general charac- 
ter of the regular courts, according to which the economic 
and military courts appear as separate and not extraordi- 
nary courts. 


A further characteristic of this codification of the ge- 
neral juridical system is the inclusion in the Law on 
Courts of a preamble containing the clauses valid for the 
entire juridical system. These are really the basic princip- 
les of Yugoslav jurisdiction and they have the significance 
and character of constitutional provisions. They cancel the 
whole of Part XIII of the Yugoslav Constitution of 1946, as 
a result of which it was necessary to pass the Law on 
Courts, following the procedure laid down for the passing 
of the Constitution. The inclusion of the constitutional clau- 
ses in this Law is fully in keeping with the method already 
adopted for the building of the social and State system. 
This method does not postulate that constitutional clauses 
must unconditionally be in the Constitution as a single do- 
cument, nor is it accepted that its amendments and supple- 
ments must be technically included in such a document, 
but these provisions may be included in the Law, in kee- 
ping with conditions and needs of development, provided 
they always retain their constitutional character and prin- 
ciple, constituting as such a single constitutional system. 
This was done when passing the Law on the People’s 
Committees, the Law on the Management of Economic En- 
terprises, the Constitutional Law of 1953, and the same 
method was followed in effecting the codification of the 
general juridical system. 

The uniform juridical system for the whole Federal 
People’s Republic of Yugoslavia is ensured through the fact 


that courts may be established and abolished only by Fe- 
deral Law, while the uniform implementation of the Law 
is ensured through the existence of the highest court in 
the country: the Federal Supreme Court. Not only the de- 
cisions of the regular courts but also the decisions of eco- 
nomic and military courts are subject to its considerations. 
Clauses which also serve for building a uniform juridical 
practice are those which provide for the joint meetings of 
court departments, as well as for general meetings with 
the Supreme Courts, and also for the participation of the 
representatives of the Republican Supreme courts at the 
general meetings, and those of the departments of the Fe- 
deral Supreme Court. The consequence of a uniform juri- 
dical system thus created, as well as the ensurance of a 
uniform implementation of the Law throughout the country, 
with a certain extension of competences of the Federal-Su- 
preme Court in meting out justice, is that it has been also 
possible to set up the Supreme Court of the Autonomous 
Province of Vojvodina. The constitutional and legal posi- 
tion of this autonomous province did not provide for a 
status of this kind in exercising jurisdiction, but the uni- 
formity of the general juridical system itself which, by its 
character and essence goes to some extent beyond the 
circle of the federative partition of competences and public 
functions, provided for this procedure without damaging 
established constitutional relations. The republican supre- 
me courts are regular second degree courts, while the Su- 
preme Court of Vojvodina has the same rights and com- 
petences as the Republican Supreme Court. Thus within 
the general court system itt is a second degree court, and 
as such could be established. The view which was held be- 
fore the passing of this law, therefore — that the Supreme 
Court of the Autonomous Province of Vojvodina could not 
be set up because under the constitution, the latter has not 
the status of a Republic in the Federation, is much less un- 
derstandable both from the theoretical and the legal stand- 
point. On the contrary, it would be a more justifiable view 
that the position of the republics in the Federation in the 
legal sphere which the juridical system embraces, should 
be equalized or at least brought closer to the status which 
the autonomous province has, through the setting up of 
a court with such degree and competence in the Autono- 
mous Province. This only confirms the unity of the juri- 
dical system, as well as that which is even more essential 
uniform implementation of the law and equal protection 
of the rights of citizens and legal persons in the whole 
country. 
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Mirovil TRNSKI 


First Phase in the Work of the Federal 
National Assembly 


HE deputies of the Yugoslav National Assembly, elec- 

ted in December last year, are shortly going away 

for their first parliamentary vacation. The first 
Assembly, which is working on the basis of the Constitu- 
tional Law for the social and political organization of the 
FPRY and the Federal bodies of government, passed on the 
13th of January 1953, is an object of lively interest and 
attention among the Yugoslav public, as it has radically 
changed the previous constitutional principles concerning 
the role and functioning of the Assembly. The first wor- 
king year of the Assembly, somewhat shortened, has ac- 
tually been completed. 

Immediately after the vacation, the task of the de- 
puties will be to examine the Plan for 1955, which nor- 
mally marks the beginning of the new working year, Hen- 
ce, the past seven months constitute at least to a certain 
extent, the first rounded whole — the first phase at the end 
of which one can discern, in retrospect, some new con- 
tours, and estimate the characteristics and notice the dif- 
ferences which have occurred. 

At the very beginning, certain objective difficulties 
became evident, but their effect will disappear in course 
of time. Besides the new methods of work, which the de- 
puties could master only gradually, at first a lot had to 
be accomplished in a very brief space of time. After the 
elections it was necessary to constitute the Assembly, elect 
all its organs, draw up the rules of procedure — and get 
through a series of similar tasks. That is why it was pos- 
sible to tackle the plan itself only in mid-January, the 
time when it should have already been passed. For two 
months the Assembly concentrated on the examination of 
the Plan which — although work had to be hastened a 


little — gave occasion for an extensive and fruitful exchan-- 


ge of opinions. This debate clearly showed that the Plan 
in our social and economic system constitutes the basis 
from which the state policy directly issues — as well as 
the prism through which it is viewed from all sides, and 
for this reason it attracted the attention of the deputies 
much more than, for instance, budget debates do in the 
classical parliaments. The budget itself was examined si- 
multaneously with the Plan, but in such a system it neces- 
sarily constitutes only a supplement to the Plan. There is 
no doubt that the forthcoming debate on the Plan next 
autumn, when there will be more time — will influence 
to a far greater extent the opinions of the deputies and 
influence them in the drawing up of the new Plan. 

Although the Committees for Economy of both Cham- 
bers of the Assembly have born the chief burden of the 
discussion on the Plan, they have not nearly exhausted 
their tasks. Besides the Plan, they examined a series of 
new Bills dealing with economy which although appa- 
rently less important, are nonetheless needed. The most 
important of these is the Law on the sale and. purchase 
of land and buildings which to a considerable extent does 
away with the remnants of administrative intervention in 
agriculture and within the framework of the existing re- 
gulations permitting a maximum holding of 10 hectares 
— provides for free sale and purchase of land between 
private owners. As buildings in the existing system cannot 
be source of excessive income, the Law also permits free 
sale of buildings and parts of buildings between private 
persons. 

Important work was also done in the Federal Coun- 
cil Committee for Education. After long preliminary discus- 
sions, which lasted several years, during which four prelimi- 
nary drafts of the Law were promulgated, and after the last 
of these drafts was presented once more for public discus- 
sion, following a discussion on principle in the Committee, 
the latter worked out a final text of the General Law on 
Universities, which was then unanimously adopted by the 
Federal Council. This Law completely abolishes interfe- 
rence by the administration in the affairs of the University, 
even in such matters as the confirmation of the election 


of professors, and hence quite a new system is established 
— the system of social administration of the Universities 
and Faculties. 

Also important is the Law concerning taxes levied on 
income arising from authorship rights and concerning the 
fund for the advancement of cultural activities, which was 
examined by the Committee for Education, Thus the Law 
determines that the funds collected through the tax on 
authorship incomes will be used primarily for the pay- 
ment of the social insurance (including pensions) to all pro- 
fessional artists, while the remainder will be paid into a 
special fund intended exclusively for aid to various ar- 
tistic, scientific and other cultural activities. 

The Committees of both Chambers for questions of 
social insurance jointly worked out in full the text of the 
Law on health insurance for workers and employees, which 
constitutes a great achievement in the harmonizing of pre- 
vious regulations with changes in the entire economic and 
budget system. 

The Committee for the organization of the govern- 
ment and administration of the Federal Council has pro- 
posed to its Chamber, among other measures, regulations 
concerning the regular economic courts. Here too, the aim 
is to coordinate the organization of jurisdiction with the 
new situation in the field of economy and government. 

The Committee for economic organizations of the 
Council of Producers examined the statutes of a number 
of economic chambers and associations which are not 
subject to approval of the administration, but to that of 
the Councils of the Producers, as representative organs. 

Besides their major work on the legal propositions, 
the Legislative Committees of both Chambers were spe- 
cially engaged in the examination of constitutional chan- 
ges. In the past period. the Assembly voted a whole series 
of changes in the constitutional clauses, but they are not 
matters of principle, only technical, and were introduced 
with the object of increasing the effect of the Assembly’s 
work, and that of its bodies. 

The regulations which have been passed contain so 
many new ideas and endeavours that each of them would 
call quite justifiably for individual study, If we made an 
attempt to estimate the character of the Assembly and its 
work in the light of the dominant characteristics of all 
these regulations, we could say briefly that this period is 
characterized by endeavours to reduce gradually but con- 
stantly administrative measures in economy and social life. 

On the other hand, watching the deputies at work in 
Assembly and its organs, it soon became apparent that the 
past period was marked by a strong revival of Assembly 
activities. The fear that the Council of Producers would 
require a certain time to get into its stride and that con- 
sequently it would be constrained and unfree at the be- 
ginning of its activity. — was quite unfounded. The depu- 
ties who came directly from production not only got down 
to work straight away, fully conscious of their role and 
responsibility, as well as of their right and possibilities 
— but also showed greater liveliness and energy than their 
deputy colleagues in the Federal Council. 

It follows from all this, that the basic work of the 
Assembly is taking place at present in the Committees of 
the Chambers, where the legal proposals are examined in 
detail, when the views of the deputies frequently appear 
to be at variance and even contradictory to one another. 
On the other hand the plenary sessions of the Chambers 
and the Assembly are usually very calm, and discussions 
are rare. 

The are the main facts to be observed from the 
first stage of the Assembly’s work. Future work will no 
doubt offer more material for more comprehensive and 
deeper analyses and conclusions, but the aim — to make 
the Assembly the real center of gravity of the political 
life of the country — is evidently materializing, gradually 
it is true, but with increasing assurance. 
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Marijan MATKOVIC 


Yugoslav Renaissance Drama 


In anticipation of the presentation of Drzié’s 
comedy ,Dundo Maroje“ by the Yugoslav Dramatic 
Theatre at the Paris Festival organized by the Inter- 
national Institute of Dramatic Art. 


HE drama in the vernacular on the east coast of 

the Adriatic, which derived from the mediaeval 

morality plays at the end of the XVth century, 
and which in the first half of the XVIth century produced 
the greatest Yugoslav playwright, Marin Drzié (1508—1567), 
should not be considered in the pattern of the world 
Renaissance drama merely as a remarkable manifestation 
from the cultural and historical point of view. On, the 
contrary, some of the texts written at this time, such as 
Drzi¢’s works not only cast a spell over audiences, but 
represent the backbone of the current repertoire of the 
Yugoslav theatres. Almost any interpretation of this would 
be truer than the suggestion that it is attributable to 
patriotic motives — that, out of deference to the past, the 
present Yugoslay theatres are still performing plays which 
were presented in the vernacular more than 400 years ago. 
No, this is not the case. The best plays of the Yugoslav 
Renaissance have survived because of their essential 
artistic characteristics. These characteristics are those of 
the great Renaissance world drama, which gave us not 
only Macchiavelli and Bibbiena, but the English Eliza- 
bethan drama, and at the same time they have some dra- 
matic qualities which go beyond the mere value of the 
national speech in which they are written. The present 
success of ,.Dundo Maroje“, one of Drzic’s most popular 
comedies, a success expressed in hundreds of performances 
in all the Yugoslav theatres in the course of the last few 
seasons, is due to the fact that the sparkling wit of this 
Ragusan plebeian is allied to stage qualities that do not 
lose their lustre with time. 


In what way is the Yugoslav, or rather the Croatian 
Dalmatian Renaissance stragecraft similar to that of the 
world Renaissance drama, and what are its peculiar featu- 
res? Joseph Gregor, in his well known book ,,Weltge- 
schichte des Theaters“ (1933) finds that the Specific cha- 
racter of NaljeSkovié’s and Drzié’s plays lies ,,in the vigo- 
rous and naive genius of their people“, which is displayed 
in their wish to ,encompass and remodel“ with one sweep 
the manifold developments of the western theatre. In its 
choice of Renaissance motifs, in its Plautus influence, in 
its construction of plot and comic situations, in its inter- 
mingling of fantastic elements with reality and pastoral 
interludes — the Yugoslav theatre of the XVIth century 
does not differ from other European theatres of the times. 
In its comedies and those of the conterminous Italian theatre 
we find all the elements out of which Commedia dell’ arte 
was to develop later and, moreover, Shakespeare was to 
use, half a century later, some of Drzié’s motifs. The spe- 
cial character of this drama lies above all in the fact that 
its most talented men succeeded in giving, within the bounds 
of the contemporary stage, not only scope to the beauty of 
their national language, but to bring intensive life on the 
_ stage, the people of their place and time, with all their 

_ types, foibles and conventional intrigues. The XVIth century 


in the Balkans under the Turkish rule and especially the 
life of the Yugoslav people in that century was so distinctive 
from the social and historical point of view that it quite 
comprehensibly left such an impress upon the national 
theatre of the time, and cannot therefore be looked upon 
merely as a variant of the world Renaissance drama. 


We should recall the first secular drama by Hanibal 
Luci¢, ,,The Slave Girl“ (Robinja), written at the same time 
as Macchiavelli’s ,.Mandragola*. This Croatian poet, (1485— 
1553) translator of Ovid and a follower of Petrarch in lyric 
poetry, in writing ,,The Slave Girl“ showed such remarkable 
cultural and historical originality that his play still more or 
less pe the Yugoslav Renaissance. The originality of 
the play is not only manifest in the choice of a dramatic 
plot which was representative of the time (slave trade, 


war with the Turks, etc) but also in the decisive influence 
of the national epic songs which it reveals. Professor Miho- 
vil Kombol, one of the best contemporary authorities on 
old Croatian literature, is quite right in his conclusions 
when speaking of this play: ,,Although ,,The Slave Girl“ is 
rather an experiment than a mature work, yet it was its 
originality — not so much of material, in the sense of not 
borrowing ideas from other literary works, but in resource- 
fulness in the expression of longings and ideals — places 
it among the fortunate beginnings of our new literature, 
which was only first impetus for higher artistic forms. 
Although written by a writer inspired by contemporary 
poetry, by using historical names from national epics, by 
the picturesqueness of its limited action, intermingled with 
the chivalry of the Turkish times it achieved some of the 
simplicity of popular entertainment, and it is no wonder 
that, after being presented for the first time on the island 
of Hvar, it penetrated among the masses of the people 
and has survived up to our own day in popular shows on 
the island of Pag, or as a romantic play along the Croa- 
tian coast as far as Istra. Occupying an isolated place 
in our literature, it has acquired an anonymous popula- 
rity among the people, where of course it has lost its 
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essential characteristics and has become a part of the na- 
tional folklore“. 

Although the comedies of Marin Drzi¢é, who had un- 
doubtedly a greater dramatic talent than Lucié, did not 
have the same fate as ,,The Slave Girl“, although in each 
version we recognize, under the layers of modern influ- 
ences, his individual and vigorous comedy writer’s touch, 
even this imitator of Siena comedies, who said in one 
prologue too modestly that he was only imitating Plau- 
tus, has left in his rich and scenically advanced works, 
undoubted proofs that his links with his social and histo- 
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rical environment were stronger than any of the literary 
influences which he amply used in his work. Like the gre- 
atest Renaissance playwright in the world, Shakespeare, 
this Ragusan plebeian, when his restless temperament ur- 
ged him on perilous adventures, was receptive of the con- 
ventional dramatic motifs of his time. That is true, but it is 
also true that he could bring life to these motifs with his 
own specific humour, which is rightly recognized today, 
after more than four centuries, by present Yugoslav au- 
diences as the humour of their own national poet of the 
stage. 


The Painter Petar Lubarda 


AT THE MICHEL WARREN GALLERY IN PARIS 


ODERN Yugoslav painting is not well known abroad 

— at least not as much as it deserves. There are 

many reasons for this, but the principal one is that 
we lack adequate reproductions and monographs on works 
by individual painters, so that, apart from occasional inter- 
national exhibitions, the foreign public has no means of 
getting to know them. Even the participation of Yugoslav 
painters at international exhibitions does not attract much 
attention, either because very few works of individual 
artists are displayed or because our country’s exhibits are 
usually too heterogeneous. It was’ in 1953, at an exhibition 
in Sao Paulo, that a modern Yugoslav artist received official 
acknowledgement for the first time and on that occasion 
Petar Lubarda won one of the prizes offered for paintings. 
Four years earlier, at an exhibition in Venice, he had been 
hardly noticed, probably because his robust landscapes were 
then displayed together with works by other artists with 
social tendencies, in which the conventional qualities of 
painting were less marked, 


After his success in Sao Paulo, Lubarda is now exhi- 
biting in Paris, and we hope that his works will soon be 
shown in London too, His recent success has delighted the 
Yugoslavs, but it has not surprised them, because they are 
well acquainted with his fugal compositions and his brilliant 
technique, Lubarda is considered to be one of the greatest 
artists in his country, and the Yugoslav public has been 
able to follow the progress of his art which has its roots in 
the national soil. But it will probably be of interest for 


those who are now seeing his works for the first time to 


learn something of ‘the road this artist has travelled so far. 
For Lubarda’s present works are the result of long and 
arduous work. 


Even if we leave aside the period of Lubarda’s youth, 
when he was in Paris, and start our brief review from the 
time when, after his return home in 1935, he began to paint 
Montenegrin landscapes, we shall be able to follow his inte- 
resting development very closely. The landscapes we have 
mentioned were at first painted in thin but well worked, 
impasto, mostly in gray-green tones. These combined admi- 
rably; giving thus an original contribution to a definite 
trend in Yugoslav painting, which gave greater emphasis 
to tone than to colour. At that time his landscapes, with 
occasional white houses and bridges, were rather sharp in 
execution and evoked a feeling of discord, and generally 
speaking they could not be called pleasing, Together with 
these Lubarda used to paint still-life subjects, the most 
noteworthy of which is perhaps a canvas showing the 
remnants of a skinned lamb upon.a table. There is also a 
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landscape from this period containing a group of old olive 
trees which, like souls in purgatory, bent and weather 
beaten, seem to raise their arms towards heaven, Up to 
the Second World War Lubarda admired the painters of 
the quattrocento, Masaccio and Mantegna, and a taste for 
surrealism is discernible in all his works of that period. 
During the war he was for a time a prisoner, and so his 
work was interrupted, though he produced several very 
realistic and well executed portraits of his fellow prisoners 
during this time. 

After the war he painted some war compositions. His 
impasto was thicker than before, but the tone remained 
gray-green. Again he left Belgrade and worked in his native 
Montenegro for several years and it was during this period 
that he perfected his present style. As if fascinated by the 
rocky regions of Montenegro he kept painting those strange 
and threatening forms that rise towards the skies. His 
impasto became thicker and thicker, so that he made more 
use of the palette knife than the brush. His tones too be- 
came brighter, almost white, beneath the clear blue skies. 
Those mountains and craggy rocks live an independent life 
on his canvases, and gradually Lubarda reached the conclu- 
sions which must inevitably result from contact with the 
strange, baroque-like forms of those rocks. Just as Leo- 
nardo used to say that artists, looking at spots and stains 
on an old and damp wall, see people, battles and fine 
landscapes, so Lubarda saw in the rocky mountains and 
olive groves around him the most varied apparitions and 
associations — all rough, sharp and threatening. Viewing 
his works one imagines oneself to be in front of some 
harnessed natural force which is just on the point of 
freeing itself. 

At the beginning of 1953 Lubarda completed a large 
composition depicting the battle of Kosovo, for 2 confe- 
rence hall in the Government House in Belgrade. Men and 
animals, all intermingled in that terrible conflict, seem to 
have originated among the same rocks he had painted 
for so long. This work represents an exceptional solution of 
mural decoration, But then all Lubarda’s canvases are re- 
miniscent of murals, not only because of their simplified 
colours but also because of their rough surfaces. In his 
works one can find whole stanzas from the epics of his 
country as well as independent, clear elements of a colour 
dream. What one must remember is that he and his works 
owe their origin to rocky regions, where the mountains 
rise skyhigh, where everything glimmers in the bright 
sunshine and where people have always had to carry on 
an age-old struggle, not only to: overcome natural disasters, 
but also to maintain their legendary independence, 
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THE YUGOSLAV INDUSTRY SUPPLIES YOUR NEEDS. 
DO YOU WANT TO IMPORT FROM YUGOSLAVIA, — 


MACHINERY: agricultural, building, wood working, metal working, centrifugal pumps, 

Building and Mine equipments. 

Agricultural equipment and implements. 

Railway-wagons and tank cars, crossings and junctions. 

STELL CONSTRUCTIONS: bridges, halls, cranes. 

Steel furniture, scales, weighing machines, kitchen ranges and utensils, sheet barrels, junction material 

(nails, bolts and nuts and so on). 

Fadiators with boilers and armatures. 

Hand tools, hand irons, lanterns, building fittings, dishes. 

FORGINGS AND PRESSED MATERIAL: shovels, spades, pick-axes, hammers, chains and similar. 

ROLLED MATERIAL: railroad and industrial rails, black- and galvanized sheets, seamed tubes, electrodes, 

NON-FERROUS METALS: lead tubes, brass and copper sheets, bars and pipes, 
PLEASE GET IN TOUCH AND ASK FOR QUOTATIONS 
ONE OF THE OLDEST YUGOSLAV FOREIGN TRADE 
CORPORATIONS FOR METAL AND MACHINERY 
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BEOGRAD — NuSiéeva 6 

Telephone: 20-259 

Cable Address; TEHNOPROMET BEOGRAD 
Teleprinter: 01-130 

P. O. Box: 239 


TIMBER TRADE CORPORATION — 
_.., Established in 1946 — 
BEOGRAD, TRG REPUBLIKE No. 5 
Cables: Jugodrvo, Beograd 
Phones: 21- 794, 21-795, 21- 796, 21-797 


Exports all kinds of timber ay wood 
products. Offers and buys” all sorts of — 
wood on the home market. Concludes | 
transactions with foreign - dealers ae 
behalf of producers. — 

Our staff is experienced in all ns 
business and we maintain commercial 
contacts throughout the world cnt fe: : 

Offices at home: Zagreb, Sarajevo, 

| Rijeka 
Offices abroad: Diisseldorf, Milan, 
Vienna, London 
Agents in: Great Britain, Italy, Hel- 
land, Greece, Turkey, Egypt, Israel 


